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screw used in the wooden press. The chief merits
of the new invention were increased speed, ease to
the workman, evenness of impression, and dura-
bility. Further improvements in the mechanism of
hand machines were secured in the Columbia press,
an American invention, brought to this country in
1818, and later in the Albion press, invented by
R. W. Cope of London, and since that time by many
others. Yet even with the best of these improved
presses no more than 250 or 300 impressions per
hour could be worked off, and the daily output of
the most important paper only averaged three or
four thousand copies. But a great and wonderful
change was at hand.

In 1806 Frederick Koenig, the son of a small
farmer at Eisleben in Saxon Prussia, came to
England with a project for a steam printing press.
The idea was not a new one, for sixteen years before
an Englishman, named William Nicholson, took out
a patent for a machine for printing, which fore-
shadowed nearly every fundamental improvement
even in machines of the present day. But from
want of means, or some other cause, Nicholson
never actually made a machine. Nor did Kcenig's
project meet with much encouragement until he
walked into the printing-house of Thomas Bensley
of Bolt Court, who encouraged the inventor to pro-
ceed, and supplied him with the necessary funds.
There is reason to believe that Koenig made himself
acquainted with the details of Nicholson's patent